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The Development of English Thought. A Study in the 
Economic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. New York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxvii + 415. 83. 

Professor Patten is best known to sociological students as an 
ardent critic of the biological school, which seeks to interpret the facts 
of social progress solely by means of biological laws. He has, no doubt, 
done much service to modern thought by setting forth the inadequacy 
of the purely biological method. This method has been very attractive 
to many social scientists. The analogies between the individual and the 
social organism are so striking as to have induced many thinkers in 
this field to emphasize the lower, and to overlook the higher, factors of 
social evolution. The main work of Patten has been to emphasize the 
psychological method in the study of sociology. So far as this method 
is employed to supplement a one-sided biological method, it is a great 
gain to social science. If, however, this method is carried to a polemic 
extreme, and is made to ignore the biological basis of social phe- 
nomena, it may well be regarded as itself one-sided and "subject to 
criticism. 

The work before us is not the first attempt of the author to expound 
the psychological method as applied to sociology. In a small and 
well-written treatise, published in 1896, entitled The Theory of Social 
Forces, the author gave a comprehensive treatment of the theory which 
forms the basis of the present volume. The addition which is now 
made to the first statement of the theory consists in the attempt to 
elucidate it through concrete illustrations. English history has been 
chosen for this purpose on account of its relative isolation, which by 
presumption renders it the best example of normal progress. 

The student of philosophical history, who is familiar with Vico, 
Montesquieu, Schlegel, Hegel, and Buckle, will be interested in this 
most recent attempt to expound the ultimate laws of human progress. 
If one expects to find in this book the work of a scholar who is familiar 
with the latest results of science, he will not be disappointed. Not only 
is the theory of history based upon psychology ; but the psychology is 
the new psychology, and not that of Hume or Locke or Kant. The 
recent advances made in the study of psychical facts from the physio- 
logical point of view are ingeniously utilized in the interpretation of 
social phenomena. The author has called his treatment of the subject 
the " economic interpretation of history." But the usual concept of 
"economics," as relating to the production, distribution, and exchange 
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of wealth, is not conspicuously present in this treatise. This designa- 
tion seems to be appropriate only through the author's broader inter- 
pretation of economics as the adjustment of the organism to the 
external means of subsistence and well-being. The author's hypothesis 
would, perhaps, be more intelligibly characterized if it were called the 
" physiologico-psychological " theory of history. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an explanation of the theory 
itself. The general principle is assumed that evolution consists in 
the successive adjustments of an organism to its environment. The 
contribution of this book to scientific history is the explanation of the 
mode in which this adjustment is brought about in the social organism. 
"The adjustment of an organism to its environment depends upon the 
mechanism through which the mind acts," is the fundamental proposi- 
tion upon which the whole logical structure rests. The analysis of the 
mental processes into the sensory, or those depending upon the ingoing 
nerve-currents, and the motor, or those depending upon the outgoing 
nerve-currents, is essential to the understanding of all social activity 
and national development. 

By the sensory processes the external world is brought into the field 
of consciousness; and sensory ideas thus correspond to the complex 
relations of the external world, giving birth to scientific knowledge. 
By the motor processes, on the other hand, the organism reacts upon 
the external world ; and motor ideas correspond to the external objects 
which are apprehended as necessary to the maintenance of existence, 
thus affording the stimuli to human exertion. The difference between 
races depends not so much upon their sensory ideas as upon their 
motor reactions. National character is described as depending upon 
"the habitual motor response to the stimuli caused by the requisites for 
survival which preserve the race." To this end the "general environ- 
ment," which includes all natural phenomena, does not contribute so 
much as the " local environment," which is restricted to the special con- 
ditions in which a particular race is located. The general environ- 
ment gives birth to sensory ideas; the local environment produces 
motor reactions, which by habitual exercise become transformed into 
character. 

The national character becomes more and more fixed by heredity. 
In the process of national development, sensory ideas are efficient only 
so far as they enable men to discriminate the objects which are the 
requisites for survival, that is, so far as they produce motor reactions. 
The "visualization" of such sensory ideas produce "race ideals," 
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which become transformed into motor reactions and which by being 
kept vivid are a continual stimulus to human progress. 

Social progress is due, not only to the direct action of the environ- 
ment upon the motor sensibilities, but also to the relative predomi- 
nance of the different classes of society, which have themselves been 
variously affected by the local environment. The author's classification 
of the social groups seems more scientific in its principle than happy 
in its terminology. The division of men into "dingers," "sensu- 
alists," " stalwarts," and " mugwumps " seems certainly artificial, and 
suggests incoherent ideas taken from botany, philosophy, and Ameri- 
can politics. But a certain scientific justification is afforded to this 
crude terminology when it is seen that the division is based upon the 
relative influence of sensory and motor ideas upon human character. 

It is, of course, impossible in this space to follow the author's 
elaboration of this technical theory, and its application to human prog- 
ress in general, and especially to the evolution of English character ; in 
his discussion of the antecedents of English thought; the character and 
influence of Calvinism, and the interpretation of the great writers, 
Hobbes, Locke, and the deists ; the influence of the moralists of the 
eighteenth century, Mandeville, Hume, Adam Smith, Whitefield, and 
Wesley; and the economists of the nineteenth century, Malthus, 
Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, and Darwin, which last-named writer formed 
the transition from the economists to the biologists. The author's 
concluding chapters — on the harmony of religion and economic con- 
cepts, the influence of science and of socialism, the socializing of 
natural religion, and the conditions of a higher social state — are very 
suggestive and worthy of careful study. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that to the general reader the 
abstract part of the work is likely to be more satisfactory than the con- 
crete portions. The physiological-psychic theory is set forth with 
great skill, and the reader is able to supply from his own knowledge 
apt illustrations of its principles. But when he enters the labyrinthian 
regions of English thought, while he may be able to appreciate the 
author's learning and familiarity with the general subject, he is not 
always sure of his clue and may fail to perceive the bearing of the illus- 
trations upon the theory to be illustrated. He may also be inclined to 
query whether the examples selected are sufficiently comprehensive to 
explain the whole intellectual life of the English people ; whether a 
theory of English thought should disregard the constitutional and 
commercial life of the English nation ; and whether any theory of 
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national character should not include the social as well as the physical, 
or economical, environment. 

Of course, those who are accustomed to idealistic methods of phi- 
losophy will hardly sympathize with the author's attempt to reduce all 
the elements of human activity and national character to the influence 
of the environment upon the human subject, without a more philo- 
sophical explanation of the reaction of the human subject upon the 
environment. To them this attempt will seem to be an effort to bring 
the materialistic theory of Buckle into harmony with the new psychol- 
ogy, without any essential change in the point of view. The emphasis 
given to the "objective factors," and the little stress laid upon the 
"subjective factors," of evolution will not be acceptable to any 
school which attaches importance to the inherent potency of the 
human spirit, and which holds that the Supreme Being, the Dynamic 
Reason of the universe, is primarily manifested in the activities of the 
human soul, as well as in the forces and phenomena of external nature. 
But no person, whether he be an idealist or a " synthesist," can fail to 
appreciate the great importance which Professor Patten attaches to the 
distinction between the " sensory ideas," which end in thought and 
scientific knowledge, and the "motor ideas," which result in habitual 
action and the transformation of life and character. 

William C. Morey. 

University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. The Appeal to Biology 
or Evolution for Human Guidance. By Robert Mack- 
intosh, B.D. (Edin.), D.D. (Glasg.), Professor of Lanca- 
shire Independent College, Author of Christ and the Jewish 
Law. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. viii + 310. 
gi.50. 

The contents of this book are sufficiently indicated by the title and 
subtitle. It consists of a series of chapters devoted to the study of 
writers upon social evolution, with the express purpose of determining 
what guidance (if any) for human conduct and social life can be found 
in biology and in "evolution." With the exception of Comte (the 
father of the sociological idea) and Weismann, and one or two others 
(who receive but a reference) like John Fiske and Professor Baldwin, 
the writers discussed are all British : Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephen, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Walter Bagehot (Physics and Politics), Huxley, 



